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Introduction 

The  name  of  William  Quarrier  is  one  that  has  received,  in  recent  years, 
less  recognition  than  he  deserves  for  his  achievements  in  Scotland  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  forward  to  a history  of  Quarrier’s  Village  in 
1984,  the  community  founded  by  this  prominent  Baptist  layman,  Magnus 
Magnusson  drew  attention  to  this  anomaly  in  his  comments  concerning 
the  decision  by  the  editors  of  Chambers  Biographical  Dictionary  to 
include  an  article  on  Thomas  Bamardo,  but  none  for  William  Quarrier.* 1 * 
Likewise  the  more  recent  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Evangelicals  also 
features  an  article  on  Bamardo,  but  omits  any  references  to  William 
Quarrier."  Standard  histories  of  Scotland  also  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
significance  of  his  work.  Michael  Lynch’s,  Scotland  A New  History3,  and 
the  Dictionary  of  Scottish  History4  omit  reference  to  his  work  entirely, 
while  the  works  of  Ferguson  and  Smout5  make  only  a passing 
commendatory  comment  on  his  activities.  Of  the  more  explicitly  church 
histories  of  Scotland  the  picture  is  a little  better.  However,  Burleigh’s  A 
Church  History  of  Scotland1"  has  no  reference  to  Quarrier.  There  is  a brief 


M.  Magnusson,  “Foreword”  in  A.  Magnusson,  The  Village  A History  of 
Quarrier’s  (Bridge  of  Weir,  1984),  ix.  There  is  a most  helpful  discussion  of  the 
value  of  the  various  biographies  of  Quarrier  in  M.  McNay,  “William  Quarrier, 

1 829-1903:  Reflections  on  a Life”,  2-4.  1 am  most  grateful  to  Margaret  McNay  for  a 
copy  of  her  unpublished  paper. 
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article  in  the  Scottish  Dictionaiy  of  Church  History  and  Theology  , fuller 
references  in  the  standard  Baptist  church  histories,8  and  a helpful 
summary  of  his  work  in  Drummond  and  Bulloch’s,  The  Church  in 
Victorian  Scotland  1843-1874.  The  conclusions  at  the  end  of  their 
discussion  of  Quarrier’s  work  are  a helpful  guide  to  the  significance  of 
this  Baptist  layman:  “Anyone  who  does  not  know  Quarrier  and  his  work 
has  failed  to  take  the  measure  of  Christian  faith  in  Victorian  Scotland”.9 
This  paper  will  attempt  within  a brief  overview  of  his  work  to  offer  some 
insights  into  the  achievements  of  this  Scottish  social  reformer. 

Origins 

There  was  one  event  in  the  childhood  of  William  Quarrier  that  was  a 
catalyst  in  pointing  him  in  the  direction  of  what  was  to  be  his  life’s  work. 
In  the  first  of  his  annual  reports,  A Narrative  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Work 
done  for  Christ  in  connection  with  the  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children ’s 
Emigration  Homes,  Glasgow,  he  described  the  following  account: 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  a boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  I stood 
in  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  barefooted,  bareheaded,  cold  and 
hungry,  having  tasted  no  food  for  a day  and  a-half,  and,  as  I gazed 
at  each  passer  by,  wondering  why  they  did  not  help  such  as  1,  a 
thought  passed  through  my  mind  that  I would  not  do  as  they,  when 
I would  get  the  means  to  help  others  ...l0 


J.D.  Douglas,  “Quarrier,  William”,  in  Dictionaiy  of  Scottish  Church  History 
and  Theology,  ed.  N.M.  de  S.  Cameron  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1993),  687. 

History  of  the  Baptists  in  Scotland,  ed.  G.  Yuille  (Glasgow,  1926),  169,  181, 
193,  209,  271;  The  Baptists  in  Scotland  A History,  ed.  D.W.  Bebbington  (Glasgow, 
1988),  52-3,  150,  157,  172;  J.S.  Fisher,  Impelled  by  Faith  (Stirling,  1996),  35;  and 
D.B.  Murray,  The  First  Hundred  Years  (Glasgow,  1969),  3 1 . 
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(Edinburgh,  1975),  133-134. 
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This  scene  was  far  from  unique  in  a city  overflowing  with  poor  families 
desperate  for  work  living  in  overcrowded  streets.  William  Quarrier  did 
not  come  originally  from  Glasgow.  He  was  born  on  16  September  1829 
in  Cross  Shore  Street,  Greenock,  the  son  of  a ship’s  carpenter,  William 
Quarrier,  and  Agnes  (Annie)  Booklass."  There  were  three  children  in 
the  family  of  which  William,  the  middle  child,  was  the  only  boy. 
William  had  two  sisters,  Agnes,  three  years  older,  and  Grace,  two  years 
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younger,  who  were  both  also  born  in  the  family  home  in  Greenock. 
Although  life  was  undoubtedly  hard  for  all  working-class  people  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  it  was  particularly  hard  for  this  family  when 
the  father  died  in  Quebec  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1832  or 
1833.  The  loss  of  the  wager-earner  led  Mrs  Quarrier  to  seek 
employment  outside  the  home,  but  any  wages  received  were  pitiful  and 
insufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  basic  needs  in  her  family.  She  opened  a 
small  shop  in  Greenock,  but  it  was  an  unprofitable  venture.  The  extent 
of  the  family’s  plight  was  revealed  through  their  difficulty  in  raising 
enough  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  tickets  on  the  Greenock  to 
Glasgow  steamboat  for  this  widow  and  her  three  young  children.13  The 
family  stayed  first  in  the  Main  Street,  Gorbals,  then  in  a close  off  the 
High  Street  in  Glasgow.  Homes  that  once  were  comfortable  family 
dwellings  had  degenerated  into  the  slums  where  thousands  of  desperate 
families  lived  in  close  proximity.  The  extent  of  the  deprivation  was 
illustrated  by  a report  of  a government  official,  J.C.  Symons,  who  had 
been  sent  to  provide  a report  on  the  conditions  experienced  by  the 
handloom  weavers  of  Paisley,  but  he  also  felt  it  appropriate  to  comment 
on  life  in  the  Wynds  of  Glasgow.  In  this  small  area  of  Glasgow  there 
were  up  to  20,000  people  living  at  any  one  time: 


J.  Ross,  The  Power  I Pledge  A Centenaiy  study  of  the  life  of  William  Quarrier 
and  the  work  he  pioneered  (Glasgow,  1971),  24-25.  The  biographies  of  Quarrier 
differ  on  his  date  of  birth,  but  this  matter  is  now  settled  in  favour  of  this  date  in 
more  recent  studies.  See  McNay,  “Reflections  on  a Life”,  29,  n.  xxi. 

12  McNay,  “Reflections  on  a Life”,  5. 

A.  Gammie,  The  Life  Story  of  William  Quarrier  A Romance  of  Faith  (Glasgow 
n.d.  [1951?],  4th  edn.),  11-12, 
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This  quarter  consists  of  a labyrinth  of  lanes,  out  of  which 
numberless  entrances  lead  into  small  courts,  each  with  a reeking 
dunghill  in  the  centre.  Revolting  as  was  the  outside  appearance  of 
these  places,  1 was  little  prepared  for  the  fdth  and  destitution 
within.  In  some  of  these  lodging-houses  (visited  at  night)  we  found 
a whole  lair  of  human  beings  littered  along  the  floor,  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some  naked,  men,  women  and 
children,  huddled  promiscuously  together.  Their  bed  consisted  of  a 
layer  of  musty  straw  intermixed  with  rags.  There  was  generally  no 
furniture  in  these  places.14 

Here  Mrs  Quarrier  obtained  home-based  employment  from  a Glasgow 
warehouse,  supplying  the  finishing  touches  to  manufactured  articles  ot 
clothing,  alongside  many  other  women  in  similar  circumstances. 
William  and  his  elder  sister  Agnes  joined  their  mother  in  spending  very 
long  hours  sewing  clothes,  with  William  delegated  to  cany  wotk  to  and 
from  the  warehouse.  There  was  the  occasional  break  from  work.  On  a 
few  occasions  William  attended  a Sabbath  School  in  the 
neighbourhood,  conducted  by  one  of  the  Glasgow  City  Missionaries16, 
and  at  other  times  attended  open-air  shows  at  the  toot  ot  the  Saltmarket, 
in  the  company  of  other  boys  from  his  street.  Ditficulties  in  getting 
enough  work  from  the  warehouse  led  to  William,  then  aged  seven, 
obtaining  employment  at  George  Stewart’s  Pin  Makei  and  Wiie  Drawer 
factory  in  Graeme  Street,  Glasgow,  near  the  Gallowgate.  Here  William 
worked  for  the  next  few  months  at  a hand  machine  that  fixed  the  heads 
on  to  pins  for  up  to  twelve  hours  a day,  for  a mere  shilling  a week.  At 
the  astonishingly  early  age  of  seven  he  was  apprenticed  to  a shoemaker, 
whose  premises  were  near  the  family  home  in  Glasgow.14  It  was  a 


14  J.C.  Symonds,  cited  with  no  details,  Magnusson,  The  Village , 5. 

15  J.  Urquhart,  The  Life  Story  of  William  Quarrier  (London,  n.d.  [1901  ?]),  1 2. 

16  j.  Climie,  William  Quarrier  The  Orphan 's  Friend  (Glasgow,  n.d.  [ 1 905 1 9-2 1 

17  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1872,3. 

18  Climie,  William  Quarrier,  25. 

19  E.M.  Sawyer,  William  Quarrier  and  His  Homes  (Glasgow,  1 962),  9. 
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wretched  situation  with  the  other  eleven  employees  and  their  employer 
engaged  in  heavy  smoking  and  whisky  drinking  while  seeking  to  carry 
out  their  tasks.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  young  lad  that  he  declined  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  debauchery.  Unsurprisingly  the 
business  failed.  Employment  was  obtained  in  the  same  trade  in  Paisley 
High  Street,  a walk  of  seven  miles  each  way  for  a child  aged  eight. 
Aged  twelve  he  was  qualified  as  a journeyman  shoemaker.  The  next 
four  years  were  spent  gaining  experience  in  different  boot  and  shoe 
shops  in  Glasgow,  prior  to  obtaining  his  best  position  in  the 
shoemaker’s  shop  in  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow,  owned  by  a Mrs  Hunter. 
Already  by  this  time  William  was  earning  good  wages  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  had  rented  a house  in  Alston  Street,  on  the  current  site  of 
Central  Station,  for  his  family.20  The  struggle  to  provide  financial 
security  for  his  family  had  been  successful.  The  next  stage  in  the 
character  formation  of  William  Quarrier  would  take  place  through  his 
relationship  with  his  employer  Mrs  Hunter. 

Impressed  by  the  skill  and  dedication  of  her  employee,  but  aware 
that  unlike  herself  he  was  not  a church  attender,  the  seventeen  year-old 
shoemaker  was  invited  in  1846,  with  his  mother,  to  attend  Blackfriars 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Glasgow.21  Quarrier  described  in  his  own  words 
the  impact  of  his  visits  to  that  church: 

I there  for  the  first  time  heard  the  great  truth  of  the  Gospel,  “that 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
who-ever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life”.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God,  I was  led  to  accept  of  Christ  as  all  my  salvation.22 


20  r» 

Sawyer,  William  Quarrier,  10-11;  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier,  22-32. 

Mrs  Hunter  was  one  of  fifteen  founder  members  of  this  church,  “Blackfriars 
Street  Baptist  Church  Registry”,  10  October  1845,  n.p„  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland 
Archive  [BUSA],  Glasgow. 

22  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 872,  4. 
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The  minister  of  that  congregation  was  James  Taylor,  a powerful  and 
dynamic  Evangelist,  who  saw  numerous  professions  of  faith  in  his 
Baptist  pastorates,  beginning  in  Airdrie  in  1842,  before  this  church- 
plant  cause  in  Glasgow,  prior  to  a church  in  Birmingham,  England,  then 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Australia.23  William  Quarrier  was 
baptised  as  a believer  and  became  a member  of  the  Blackfriars  Street 
congregation  on  25  February  1852,  during  the  ministry  ot  Robert 
Johnstone.24  For  a time  this  young  member  was  employed  as  the  church 
officer,  but  whatever  skills  he  possessed  concerning  the  duties  of  that 
post,  it  was  unlikely  that  there  was  a more  zealous  evangelist  in  its 
ranks.  His  invitations  to  the  unchurched  led  to  the  filling  of  many  pews 
in  the  church-5,  but  there  was  no  joy  comparable  to  that  he  experienced 
when  six  years  after  his  own  conversion  his  mother  professed  faith  in 
Christ. 


In  my  mothers  saving  change  I was  greatly  strengthened  in  the  faith 
that  God  is  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  Passages  of  Scripture 
took  special  hold  of  my  mind,  such  as  According  to  youi  faith,  be 
it  unto  thee”;  “As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  unto  three”;  and  that 
specially,  of  Mark  v.  19,  “Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them 
how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  had  compassion 
on  three”.26 

His  forceful  and  dynamic  leadership  skills  were  in  evidence  at  this  eail\ 
stage.  Likewise  his  confident  expectations  that  God  could  and  would 
answer  his  prayers;  for  a time  he  considered  entering  the  pastoral 
ministry,  but  following  conversations  with  his  pastor  he  began  to 
consider  other  forms  of  Christian  ministry  that  could  be  pursued  while 


23  Details  of  Taylor’s  life  can  be  found  in  Yuille,  Baptists  in  Scotland , 275.  282 
and  K.R.  Manley,  “A  Colonial  Evangelical  Ministry  and  a ‘Clerical  Scandal  : James 
Taylor  in  Melbourne  (1857-1868)”,  Baptist  Quarterly,  39.2,  (2001). 

24  Blackfriars  Street  Baptist  Church  Registry,  25  February  1852,  n.p. 

25  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier,  34-35. 

26  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 872,  4. 
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continuing  with  his  secular  employment."  The  later  focus  on  answered 
prayer  in  his  annual  reports  was  based  on  these  earlier  encouragements 
in  the  practice  of  his  Christian  faith. 

William  Quarrier  was  a man  of  decided  and  firm  opinions.  It  was 
this  characteristic  that  led  him  to  resign  from  the  Blackfriars  church  on 
28  October  1863.  The  cause  of  his  resignation  was  a change  in 
practice  in  the  church  from  a closed  to  an  open  communion  position.  In 
the  twenty-first  century  this  debate  is  barely  understood  as  very  few 
closed-communion  causes  remain,  but  it  was  a source  of  fierce  debate 
amongst  many  Calvinistic  Baptists  in  the  nineteenth  century.20  Glasgow 
Baptist  churches  were  prominent  in  this  debate.  William  Quarrier,  at 
that  stage  a convinced  closed-communionist,  would  have  been  aware  of 
the  position  held  by  the  James  Paterson,  the  minister  of  Hope  Street 
Baptist  Church.  He  joined  that  congregation  on  25  November  1863.31 
His  gifts  were  soon  recognised  and  in  1868  Quarrier  was  elected  a 
deacon  in  the  church  and  served  in  that  office  for  the  next  thirty-five 
years.  " Even  before  his  appointment  as  a deacon  he  had  been  active  in 
a number  of  evangelistic  campaigns  in  Glasgow  and  the  founding  of 
other  Baptist  churches  in  Scotland.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Dunoon  Baptist  Church  took  place  in  Quarrier’s  home  in  Glasgow  in 

~7  Sawyer,  William  Quarrier,  15. 

28 

Blackfriars  Street  Baptist  Church  Registry,  28  October  1862,  n.p. 

Details  are  given  in  B.R.  Talbot,  Search  for  a Common  Identity:  The  Origins  of 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland,  1800-1870  (Carlisle,  2003),  271-272. 

The  majority  of  the  members  at  the  large  Hope  Street  Baptist  Church  had 
earlier  favoured  open  communion,  but  their  pastor,  James  Paterson,  declined  to 
accept  that  verdict  and  over-ruled  the  church  meeting  in  1837.  This  issue  was  not 
raised  again  during  his  pastorate.  See  B.R.  Talbot,  “Competing  Voices:  Three 
Contrasting  Approaches  to  the  Development  of  a Distinctive  Evangelical  Identity 
amongst  Baptists  in  Nineteenth  Century  Scotland”,  in  British  Evangelical  Identities , 
ed.  M.  Smith  (Carlisle,  2009),  61-73. 

Hope  Street  Baptist  Church,  Glasgow,  List  of  Church  Members,  “no.  1290  and 
1291  William  Quarrier  and  Mrs  Quarrier  from  the  Church  in  East  Regent  Street” 
n.p.,  [BUSA], 

’2  Ross,  Power  I Pledge,  29. 
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December  1862,  and  it  was  formed  as  a closed  communion  cause. 
James  Paterson,  soon  to  be  Quarrier’s  pastor  preached  at  the  opening 
services  in  June  1863. 33  Quarrier  organised  the  preaching  rota  at  the 
church,  and  probably  also  paid  for  the  costs  incurred  by  the  use  of 
visiting  preachers  in  Dunoon.  He  also  played  a leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Kilmarnock  Baptist  Church,  where  he  would  serve  as  a 
trustee,  and  where  his  friend  Edward  Stobo  would  serve  as  founding- 
pastor  from  1866  until  1872  when  ill  health  forced  his  resignation  from 
the  pastoral  ministry.34  Quarrier’s  Christian  credentials  were  firmly  in 
evidence  throughout  his  life.  A good  illustration  of  the  strength  ot  his 
convictions  was  seen  in  his  response  to  the  communion  controversy  , 
but  his  primary  form  of  service  would  be  expressed,  not  in  evangelistic 
ministry  but  in  the  care  of  children,  a work  to  which  his  attention  w as 
particularly  drawn  by  the  late  1860s. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  William  Quarrier  set  up  his  own 
business.  He  was  determined  to  gain  sufficient  capital  from  his  labouis 
so  that  his  future  would  be  secure  prior  to  marrying  his  fiancee  Isabella 
Hunter,  daughter  of  his  former  employer.  After  a ten  year  courtship,  and 
four  years  after  the  launching  ot  his  own  business,  William  and  Isabella 
were  married  at  5 Douglas  Street,  Glasgow,  by  James  Pateison,  in 
December  18  5 6.36  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  William,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  was  an  increasingly  prosperous  businessman.  From  an  initial 
boot  Jnd  shoemaker’s  shop  in  Piccadilly  Street,  Anderston,  he  moved  to 
larger  premises  in  Argyle  Street,  then  to  the  Madeira  buildings  along  the 


33  Baptists  in  Scotland,  ed.  Y uille,  1 93- 1 94. 

34  Ibid.,  209. 

35  It  is  important  to  note  that  at  an  unknown  date  Quarrier  changed  his  mind  on 
this  issue  and  had  an  open  communion  policy  in  the  church  associated  with  the 
Orphan  Homes.  Gammie,  William  Quarrier,  2nd  edn.,  37-38.  However,  in  a 
community  and  church  that  welcomed  preachers  and  children  from  a variety  of 
denominational  backgrounds,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a closed  communion  policy 
could  have  been  maintained  for  too  long,  although  the  date  of  the  change  has  not  yet 

been  identified. 

36  Climie,  William  Quarrier,  33. 
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same  street.  Additional  shops  were  opened  in  Gallowgate  (1867)  and 
Cowcaddens  (1869);  making  him  one  of  the  first  of  the  city’s  multiple 
shop  owners.37  His  aim  was  to  raise  the  sum  of  £20,000  from  his 
business  ventures  to  build  and  maintain  a home  for  Glasgow’s  street 
children.38  It  was  sadly  ironic  that  the  first  orphans  for  whom  he  took 
responsibility  were  the  children  of  his  widowed  younger  sister  Grace. 
The  three  children  were  welcomed  into  William  and  Isabella’s  home 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  their  own  four  children.  The  financial 
foundations  were  now  in  place  for  the  next  stage  of  Quarrier’s  life.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  given  considerable  thought  to  the  development  of 
ideas  for  assisting  needy  people,  particularly  children,  in  Glasgow. 

Early  Influences 

There  were  a number  of  people  whose  social  work  had  a significant 
influence  upon  him.  Biographer  Alexander  Gammie  in  his  first  brief 
edition  of  the  life  of  Quarrier,  published  apparently  in  1937,  draws 
attention  to  the  work  of  Josephine  Butler  in  whom  Quarrier  was  “deeply 
interested”.40  Butler  was  a British  feminist  who  campaigned  against 
slavery;  on  behalf  of  women’s  rights  with  respect  to  suffrage  and  higher 
education,  and  primarily  for  the  civil  rights  of  prostitutes,  a cause  not 
universally  popular  amongst  the  respectable  classes.41  Dwight  L. 
Moody  (1837-99),  the  famous  American  evangelist,  whose  three 
influential  preaching  tours  of  Scotland  in  1873,  1881-2  and  1891-2, 
helped  to  transform  the  worship  and  witness  of  the  churches  in 


Magnusson,  The  Village,  1 1;  Ross,  Power  I Pledge,  30. 

Climie,  William  Quarrier,  36. 

Sawyer,  William  Quarrier,  18. 

A.  Gammie,  William  Quarrier  and  the  Story  of  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland, 
(Glasgow;  Pickering  and  Inglis,  n.d.  [1937?]),  40.  It  is  interesting  that  this  referencJ 
was  apparently  omitted  in  the  later  and  fuller  4th  edition  of  this  work  in  1951. 

H.  Mathers,  “Butler,  Josephine  Elizabeth  (1828-1906)”,  in  Dictionary  of 
Evangelicals,  ed.  Larsen,  105-107.  See  also  L.S.  Nolland , Josephine  Butler  and  the 

Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (Carlisle,  2004),  a recent  scholarly  work  on 
Butler. 
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Scotland,  also  can  be  credited  with  encouraging  Quarrier  to  develop  his 
vision  for  the  care  of  orphans  in  Scotland.42  It  is  possible  that  Moody’s 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  interdenominational  co-operation  in  his 
work  also  encouraged  this  Glasgow  Baptist  social  reformer  to  work  on  a 
similar  basis.43  Quarrier  himself  in  1 872  drew  attention  to  two  men  in 
particular  whose  example  was  an  inspiration  to  him. 

Dr  Guthrie’s  efforts  in  his  Ragged  Schools  in  Edinburgh  greatly 
cheered  me,  and  l longed  for  someone  to  take  up  such  work  in 
Glasgow.  I read  also  at  this  time  ot  Mr  Muller  s work  for  the 
Orphans  in  Bristol,  and  prayed  to  God  to  give  me  means  of  my  own 
to  open  an  Orphan  Home  in  Glasgow  44 

Thomas  Guthrie  (1803-1873)  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1837  to  become 
minister  of  the  collegiate  charge  of  Old  Greyfriar’,  then  in  1840  of  St 
John’s  and  later,  following  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  ot  Scotland  in 
1843,  Free  St  John’s.  These  parishes  included  the  worst  slums  in  the 
Cowgate  and  Grassmarket  where  human  deprivation,  crime  and  squalor 
were  evident  for  all  to  see.  Although  Guthrie  gained  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  Ragged  Schools,  he  himself  openly  acknowledged  that  he  was 
inspired  by  becoming  aware  of  the  work  of  John  Pounds  ot  Portsmouth 
in  1 84  1 45,  and  Sherriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen.  Watson’s  work  began  in 


42  K.  Heasman,  Evangelicals  in  Action  An  Appraisal  of  their  Social  H ark  in  the 
Victorian  Era  (London,  1962),  95.  I.  Hamilton,  “Moody  Dwight  Lyman  (1837- 
1899”,  in  Scottish  Church  History,  ed.  Cameron,  605-606.  Moody  certainly 
followed  developments  in  Quarrier’s  work.  Gammie,  after  outlining  a project  tor  a 
Night  Refuge,  which  opened  in  Dovehill,  Glasgow,  in  1873,  noted  that  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  Mr  D.L.  Moody,  in  a letter  written  from  Dublin,  where  the 
American  was  then  engaged  in  a mission”.  Gammie,  William  Quarrier , 1st  edn..  67. 

43  Note  the  importance  of  Moody’s  influence  in  the  UK,  as  stated  in  D.W. 
Bebbington,  “Moody  as  a Transatlantic  Evangelical”,  in  Mr  Moody  and  the 
Evangelical  Tradition,  ed.  T.  George  (London,  2004).  75-92. 

44  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 872,  5.  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier,  41. 

45  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie  D.D.  and  Memoir,  edd.  D.K.  Guthrie  and  C.J. 
Guthrie  (London,  1877),  438-439.  See  also  Heasman,  Evangelicals  in  Action,  71. 
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October  1841  with  ten  boys.  His  plan  of  action  was:  “Feed  the  children; 
train  them  in  some  remunerative  employment;  and  instruct  them, 
especially  in  a religious  sense”.46  Guthrie  had  by  the  end  of  1847 
established  three  schools  in  Edinburgh,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls  and 
another  for  children  of  both  genders,  though  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 
In  total  265  children  were  fed,  educated,  in  receipt  of  industrial  training 
and  where  necessary  provided  with  accommodation.47 

The  second  principal  source  of  inspiration  to  Quarrier  came  from 
George  Muller,  the  founder  of  the  orphan  Homes  in  Bristol.  Muller’s 
work  in  Bristol  had  begun  with  the  formation  of  the  Scriptural 
Knowledge  Institution  in  1834,  an  agency  which  established  Day, 
Sunday  and  Adult  Schools.  Following  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
orphan  children  in  Bristol,  and  a recalling  of  an  earlier  experience  of  the 
Orphan  Homes  in  Halle,  built  by  German  Pietist  Herman  Francke, 
Muller  opened  his  first  Orphan’s  home  in  April  18  3 6.48  Between  1836 
and  1870  the  work  expanded  from  the  original  three  houses  in  St  Paul’s 
to  the  purpose-built  premises  on  Ashley  Hill,  Bristol,  and  from  seventy- 
tive  to  2,050  children.  A distinguishing  feature  of  Muller’s  vision  was 
the  decision  not  to  publish  subscription  lists,  to  operate  the  premises  on 
non-denominational  lines  and  for  the  admission  of  children  to  be  based 
solely  on  the  basis  of  need.  An  additional  feature  was  the  clear 
delineation  of  needs  for  which  the  organisation  cared.4 1 Quarrier  would 
operate  his  Orphan  Homes  with  a similar  methodology  and  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  different  forms  of  social  provision  at  the  Bridge 
of  Weir  site  as  his  work  grew  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 


Thomas  Guthrie,  edd.  Guthrie  and  Guthrie,  437-438;  S.  Mechie,  The  Church 
and  Scottish  Social  Development  1780-1870  (Glasgow,  1960),  154-159.  See  also  O. 
Checkland,  Philanthropy  in  Victorian  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1980),  245-252. 

^ Checkland,  Philanthropy,  248;  Mechie,  Scottish  Social  Development,  1 57. 

R.  Steer,  Delighted  in  God  A Biography  of  George  Midler  (London,  2nd  edn., 
1990),  45-60.  A.  1.  Pierson,  George  Muller  of  Bristol  (Glasgow,  1899),  107-112, 
121-128.  See  also  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier,  42-43. 

M.  Gorsky,  Patterns  of  Philanthropy  Charity  and  Society  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  Bristol  (Woodbridge,  1999),  158-159. 
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The  Commencement  of  Work  in  Glasgow 

Although  he  had  been  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  street  children  of 
Glasgow  for  some  years,  as  he  himself  noted  some  years  later,  Quarrier 
had  hoped  that  someone  else  would  take  the  initiative  in  this  work. 

During  these  years  1 moved  amongst  them,  observing  their  ways  so 
as  to  ascertain  what  would  be  best  suited  to  their  case,  and  1 often 
prayed  that  some  one  would  be  raised  up  fitted  tor  the  work,  yet  the 
words  always  came  pressing  upon  me,  “Son,  go  work  today  in  my 
vineyard”.50 

It  is  possible  that  it  had  been  envisaged  that  the  Hope  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Glasgow,  would  have  taken  overall  responsibility  for  the 
proposed  venture.  It  appears  that  Quarrier  had  proposed  to  them  that: 

He  would  give  his  services,  and  pay  the  rent  of  a hall,  if  the  church 
would  take  the  matter  up  and  begin  mission  work  in  some  needy 
district.  It  was  a disappointment  at  the  time  that  the  otter  was 
declined  ....  But  this  was  a labour  in  which  men  ot  all 
denominations  were  to  unite  ....  Had  it  drifted  into  ... 
[denominationalism]  it  would  have  ceased  to  make  the  universal 
appeal  which  it  makes  today. ?1 

It  was,  though,  an  event  in  November  1864  that  became  the  catalyst  that 
led  to  Quarrier  taking  the  initiative  himself.  In  his  recollections  ot  that 
evening,  returning  from  work,  he  recorded  that. 

I met  a little  fellow  crying  bitterly  in  Jamaica  Street,  because  of 
some  one  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  stock-in-trade  [matches].  1 
endeavoured  to  cheer  him,  and  gave  him  the  help  he  needed.  I went 
home  and  wrote  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 


50 
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Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts , 1872,  5. 

Gammie,  William  Quarrier.  4th  edn.,  1 14-1 15. 
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Glasgow  Herald  on  2nd  December,  pleading  the  necessity  of 

52 

organising  the  street  boys  into  a Shoeblack  Brigade. 

As  no-one  else  appeared  willing  to  take  the  initiative  Quarrier  attempted 
to  stir  up  a group  of  fellow  citizens  to  take  responsibility  for  these 
needy  children.  A key  feature  of  the  Herald  letter,  he  wrote,  was  the 
illustration  he  gave  of  the  London  Shoe-Black  Brigade  which  Quarrier 
had  observed  in  operation  on  visits  to  the  capital  city.  What  he  was 
proposing  had  worked  in  an  urban  centre  with  similar  levels  of 
deprivation.  The  Shoeblack  Brigades  in  London  were  proposed  by  John 
Macgregor  at  a meeting  held  in  the  Fields  Lane  Institution  in  London  in 
1850.  Macgregor  had  seen  similar  schemes  already  operating  in  Paris 
and  Amsterdam.  With  the  backing  of  Lord  Shaftsbury,  the  first  Brigade 
was  formed  at  the  Ragged  School  where  Macgregor  taught  in  York 
Place,  Charing  Cross,  later  that  year.  The  intention  of  the  Brigades  was 
to  provide  discipline  for  the  boys,  a part-time  occupation  and  some 
education.  By  1878  the  Ragged  School  Union  had  nine  Brigades  in 
London,  each  with  a different  uniform  and  covering  a particular  district. 
Boys  who  were  successful  at  this  work  were  rewarded  with  evening 
classes  training  them  in  shoemaking  and  carpentry.54  The  second  project 
to  which  Quarrier  drew  attention  in  his  letter  was  the  Great  Western 
Cooking  Depot  Scheme  established  by  a Glasgow  businessman  Thomas 
Corbett,  who  subsequently  had  moved  to  London.  This  company 
provided  meals  for  4!/2d.55  If  Quarrier  had  any  prior  dealings  with 
Corbett  evidence  tor  it  is  currently  unavailable,  but  this  businessman 
was  to  play  a key  role  in  the  success  of  Quarrier’s  projects  in  the 
following  years.  The  letter  to  the  newspaper  produced  a limited 
favourable  response,  led  by  Provost  John  Blackie,  head  of  the  well- 
known  Glasgow  publishing  firm.  A committee  was  formed,  but 


Quarri  er,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1872,  5. 

53  . ’ 

This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Magnusson,  The  Village,  14. 
Heasman,  Evangelicals  in  Action,  78-79. 
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progress  was  rather  slow.56  Quarrier,  impatient  at  the  best  of  times,  was 
irritated  by  this  situation  and  allowed  his  feelings  to  emerge  in  a 
conversation  with  James  Pagan,  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald.  Pagan 
made  the  following  remark:  “Mr  Quarrier,  if  this  work  is  to  be  done, 
you  will  have  to  do  it  yourself.”57  This  comment  was  probably  “off-the- 
cuff’,  but  it  ensured  that  Quarrier  never  desired  the  formation  of  other 
committees  to  advance  the  causes  he  was  espousing. 

The  bold  step  of  searching  for  the  children  in  Glasgow  who  were 
trying  to  eke  out  a living  by  shining  shoes  was  the  next  step.  When  he  had 
found  around  forty  of  these  young  boys  Quarrier  invited  them  to  his  home 
for  sandwiches  and  cakes,  provided  by  Mrs  Quarrier.  After  the  meal  was 
completed  he  outlined  his  plans  to  them.  During  the  day  they  would  work 
as  normal  and  then  attend  classes  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  in  the 
evenings.  They  would  also  be  required  to  attend  the  Sabbath  school  each 
week  where  they  would  practice  their  reading  by  learning  verses  from  the 
Bible.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Quarrier  himself  gained  all  his  early 
education  from  a Sabbath  School.  His  offer,  therefore,  was  considerably 
more  generous  than  it  might  appear  a century  or  more  later.  From  their 
work,  he  explained,  eight  pence  out  of  every  shilling  was  theirs  to  keep. 
Each  person  who  joined  the  brigade  would  get  a uniform  - a cap  and 
navy  blue  flannel  jacket  trimmed  with  red  and  a red  badge  on  the  arm. 
Fifteen  out  of  the  forty  enrolled  and  commenced  work  in  the  Shoe-Black 
Brigade.  Initially  the  headquarters  of  this  operation  was  in  Jamaica  Street, 
near  to  Quarter’s  premises  in  Argyle  Street,  so  that,  it  necessary,  visits 
could  easily  be  made  to  check  on  the  boys’  behaviour.  Numbers  grew  to 
an  average  of  around  two  hundred  per  year.58  Then  the  headquarters  of 
the  operation  was  moved  to  the  east  end  of  the  city  where  a laige  flat  ol 
six  apartments  was  leased  at  1 14  Trongate,  enabling  not  only  toi  tacilities 
for  the  night  school,  but  also  for  between  twenty  and  thirty  boys  who  had 
no  alternative  accommodation. 


56  Details  are  given  in  Gammie,  William  Quarrier , 2nd  edn.,  49-5 1 . 

57  This  remark  is  cited  with  no  reference  in  Magnusson,  The  Village,  1 5 
Gammie,  William  Quarrier,  1st  edn.,  52-55. 
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Once  this  venture  was  securely  established,  a second  initiative,  a 
Newspaper  Brigade,  was  launched.  Quarrier’s  boys  were  taking  around 
4,000  copies  a day,  though  not  all  the  papers  were  happy  to  sell  copies 
to  Quarrier  at  the  wholesale  rate.  Likewise  the  licensed  City  Porters 
were  not  thrilled  with  the  launch  of  the  Parcels  Brigade,  as  the  boys 
were  delivering  mail  at  an  extremely  competitive  rate.  Quarrier  insured 
the  boys  to  guarantee  delivery  of  mail  and  it  was  remarkable  that  there 
were  never  any  claims  for  undelivered  mail  against  any  member  of  his 
Parcel  Brigade/  These  three  initiatives  had  been  a success,  but  it  was 
apparent  that  overnight  accommodation  was  also  urgently  required,  a 
challenge  to  which  Quarrier  would  now  turn  his  attention. 

The  need  for  a night  shelter  quickly  became  apparent.  A former 
church  building,  Dovehill  Church,  centrally  located  near  Gallowgate, 
had  the  upper  floor  available  to  rent  from  the  City  Improvements  Trust. 
By  1870  funds  were  available  to  open  this  shelter.  In  1870  3,397  boys 
took  up  the  three  nights  accommodation  allowed  to  each  one,  together 
with  good  food  for  the  duration  of  their  stay  and  in  the  process 
confirmed  the  great  need  for  more  permanent  homes  for  them.60  In  total 
the  facility  could  accommodate  up  to  twenty  young  people.61  It  was 
used,  though,  to  assist  more  than  orphan  children.  A Reading  Room  was 
opened  for  working  men  and  then  informal  classes  to  assist  men  with 
their  Reading,  Writing  and  Rithmetic”.  A widows  group  was  formed 
and  work  obtained  to  enable  them  to  gain  a modest  income  from  sewing 
clothes.  After  two  successful  years  the  School  Board  bought  the 
building,  requiring  Quarrier  and  his  charges  to  find  new  premises.62 

This  difficult  situation  called  for  a step  of  faith  and  led  Quarrier  to 
appeal  for  the  funds  to  build  a Children’s  Home.  Before  he  took  this 
step  Quarrier  had  a meeting,  in  August  1871,  with  a remarkable  woman 
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Miss  Annie  MacPherson.63  This  Glasgow  philanthropist  may  have 
desired  to  take  forward  his  vision  for  his  projects  quicker  than  some 
other  sympathetic  businessmen  in  Glasgow,  but  he  always  looked 
carefully  to  see  it  there  were  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
establishment  of  similar  initiatives  elsewhere.  Annie  MacPherson, 
(1833-1904),  was  a Scottish  Social  Reformer  working  in  London.  She 
had  some  valuable  experience  to  pass  on  to  him,  and  held  a Christian 
approach  to  promotion  and  fund-raising  that  was  shared  by  Quarrier, 
together  with  a boldness  of  spirit  that  appealed  to  this  man  of  action.  He 
had  reached  a cross-road  with  his  work.  His  meeting  with  Miss 
Macpherson  would  lead  to  the  casting  ol  a vision  that  would  be  the 
focus  of  the  remainder  of  his  life’s  work. 

Annie  Macpherson 

Annie  Macpherson  was  born  in  1833.  Originally  from  a Stirlingshire 
farming  background,  she  trained  as  a teacher  in  Glasgow  at  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Training  College  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  Her  life  was  marked 
by  a series  of  tragedies.  The  early  loss  of  her  father  in  1851  left  her  to 
assist  her  mother  in  bringing  up  her  younger  sisters,  though  the  adoption 
of  two  orphans  by  her  mother  enabled  her  to  see  that  there  were  other 
young  people  in  an  even  worse  situation  than  her  family.  A further 
crisis  in  her  life  was  caused  by  the  particularly  tragic  death  of  her 
fiance,  shortly  prior  to  the  planned  wedding  at  an  unknown  date 
between  1858  and  1861.  Although  a practising  Christian,  not 
surprisingly,  she  struggled  with  the  hardships  experienced  until  she 
attended  a meeting  in  London  in  1861  which  was  the  turning  point  ot 
her  life.64  In  the  account  of  her  life  written  by  co-worker  Clara  Lowe, 
Anna  was  quoted  in  these  words: 


63  The  fullest  record  of  her  life  is  given  in  C.M.S.  Lowe,  God's  Answers  A 
Record  of  Miss  Annie  Macpherson ’s  Work  at  the  Home  of  Industry.  Spitalfields, 
London,  and  in  Canada.  The  text  of  this  undated  work  is  available  online  at 
ww  oiiipnherp.org/dirs/etext04/godsalOTxt.  This  work  was  accessed  on  3 March 

2006. 

64  G.  Wagner,  Children  of  the  Empire  (London,  1982),  54-56. 
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It  was  a turning  point  in  my  life.  I made  a pilgrimage  to  London  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  Reginald  Radcliffe  in  the  City  of  London 
Theatre,  Shoreditch.  There  I met  Dr  Elwin.  On  the  following 
evening  ...  he  introduced  me  to  Lady  Rowley,  Mr  Morgan  and 
many  other  Christian  friends.  Through  them  I was  led  to  attend  the 
next  Barnet  Conference  where  I learned  what  it  was  to  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  Barnet  and  later  Mildmay  Park  Conferences  were  the  forerunners 
of  Christian  holiness  conferences,  of  which  the  Keswick  Convention 
became  both  the  most  prominent  and  enduring  example.  They  promoted 
an  intense  form  of  piety  in  Evangelical  Anglican  ranks  and  supported 
the  campaigns  of  American  revivalist  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  his  singing 
colleague,  Ira  D.  Sankey.66  The  newly  emerging  form  of  pre-millennial 
eschatology  had  encouraged  Annie  to  engage  in  evangelistic  preaching 
and  explore  ways  and  means  to  assist  poor  children  in  London. 
Together  with  Clara  Lowe  she  worked  for  a time  in  a girl’s  home  in 
Spital  Square,  London,  run  by  Lady  Rowley,  but  a family  visit  to  New 
York  in  the  next  few  years  led  her  to  observe  the  placement  of  orphan 
children  from  missions  in  that  city  with  families  in  western  rural 
districts  of  the  USA.  Her  plans  to  take  children  to  Canada  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  formulated  on  that  trip.  Annie  established  the 
Home  of  Industry  a converted  old  cholera  hospital  in  Commercial 
Road,  London,  where  children  received  a basic  education  and  their 
mothers’  instruction  in  sewing.  By  1869  her  work  had  grown  to  include 
the  establishment  of  three  Orphan  Revival  Homes  in  London.  Although 
like  Quarrier  she  made  no  appeals  for  money,  the  promotion  of  her 
work  in  the  Evangelical  periodical,  The  Revival , later  called  The 
Christian,  a weekly  newspaper  with  a large  circulation,  ensured  that 
readers  were  well  aware  of  her  needs  and  also  the  progress  of  her  work. 
The  cultivating  of  a relationship  with  a periodical  was  also  followed  by 

Lowe,  God's  Answers,  7. 

D.W.  Bebbington,  Evangelicalism  in  Modern  Britain:  A History  from  the 
1730s  to  the  1980s  (London,  1989),  151-180,  especially  159-164. 
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Quarrier,  in  his  case  the  North  British  Daily  Mail.  As  a person  who 
declined  to  appeal  for  money,  her  promotional  skills  were  acutely  honed 
in  other  ways. 

At  the  first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  her  Revival  Homes  in 
May  1869,  she  arranged  for  a photographer  to  display  pictures  of  twelve 
boys,  showing  how  they  looked  before  and  after  entering  her 
establishment.  A certain  medical  student  who  was  a regular  helper, 
Thomas  Barnardo,  was  present  to  observe  her  activities.  Soon  after 
Annie  with  her  friend  Ellen  Bilborough  accompanied  a party  of  her 
children  to  Canada,  making  three  trips  in  all  in  her  first  year  of  sending 
boys  from  her  home  to  that  country/7  In  addition,  she  was  to  be  used  in 
the  future  both  by  Quarrier  and  her  London  protege  Thomas  Barnardo, 
to  place  their  children  in  homes  in  Canada,  using  her  Distributing 
Homes  at  Belleville  and  Galt,  Ontario,  and  Knowlton,  Quebec.  Annie 
Macpherson  was  well  placed  to  advise  William  Quarrier  on  his  future 
plans  when  they  met  in  Glasgow  in  August  1871. 

An  interview  with  this  indomitable  woman  was  an  unfoigettable 
experience  for  Quarrier.  His  reflections  on  the  meeting  are  clear. 

I felt  much  impressed  with  my  interview  with  her.  My  objections  to 
begin  the  work  were  that  I had  enough  in  hand  in  the  various  social 
and  religious  matters  in  which  I had  an  active  part  toi  some  years 
past,  besides  business  requiring  my  attention,  and  a large  family  to 
provide  for,  all  of  which  objections  were  answered  by  her,  ‘that 
God  would  help  me’;  ...  I felt  greatly  encouraged  by  the  words 
‘God  would  help  me’.  [After  three  months  of  prayer  on  this  subject] 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  God  wish  me  to  enter  on  this  work. 
I would  take  it  as  a sign  from  Him  that  if  He  sent  from  £1000  to 
£2000  for  the  building  of  a house  ...  I would  go  forward  with  it. 

Quarrier  wrote  a letter  in  which  he  pleaded  tor  the  funds  to  establish  a 
home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  children.  The  letter  was  published  in  the 

67  Wagner,  Children  of  the  Empire,  38-39,  56-64. 

68  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 872,  5-6. 
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Glasgow-  Herald  and  the  North  British  Daily  Mail  on  1 September  1871. 
The  emotional  appeal  was  combined  with  pertinent  facts  and  included 
the  endorsement  of  Miss  Macpherson  of  London  who  “has  promised  her 
co-operation”,  with  respect  to  the  emigration  of  children  to  Canada. 
Confirmation  of  the  success  of  his  vision  came  in  the  form  of  a letter 
from  Thomas  Corbett  of  London,  promising  a cheque  for  £2000  to  be 
used  for  building,  buying  or  renting  an  appropriate  place  for  the  purpose 
he  had  in  mind. 

Corbett  was  a prominent  Scots  philanthropist,  especially  with 
respect  to  assisting  the  most  disadvantaged  members  of  society.69  When 
confirmation  came  of  the  provision  of  the  money  for  this  project 
Quarrier  reported  that:  “I  was  entirely  overcome  by  a sense  of  God’s 
guidance,  feeling  assured  that  He  would  have  me  go  forward, 
notwithstanding  my  own  unfitness  for  carrying  it  out”.70  This  event  was 
a defining  moment  for  Quarrier,  in  the  same  way  as  the  offer  of  £1000 
for  work  with  street  children  in  the  East  End  of  London,  from  Liverpool 
M.P.  and  industrialist  Samuel  Smith,  had  been  to  medical  student 
Thomas  Bamardo  in  late  summer  1868. 71  This  Glasgow  businessman 
was  strongly  motivated  by  his  faith,  but  also  cautious  about  taking  on 
tasks  beyond  his  abilities  and  resources.  Only  after  securing  adequate 
support  for  an  initiative  did  he  feel  able  to  proceed  with  his  proposed 
objects. 

Work  in  Glasgow 

10  Renfrew  Lane,  a fairly  modest  property,  was  obtained  for  this  work. 
It  had  been  an  empty  warehouse,  but  the  erection  of  a kitchen,  the 
garnishing  of  the  bare  walls  with  brightly  coloured  Scripture  texts  and 
the  addition  of  all  necessary  furniture  ensured  that  the  premises  were 

His  son,  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.,  became  the  first  Lord  Rowallan  and 
presented  Rouken  Glen  and  other  substantial  properties  to  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
Ross,  Power  I Pledge,  47. 

70  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 872,  6. 

N.  Wymer,  Father  of  Nobody’s  Children  (London,  1954),  55;  G.  Williams, 
Bamardo  The  Extraordinary  Doctor  (London,  1966),  66-67. 
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equipped  for  the  children  that  began  to  fill  its  rooms  in  November 
1871. 72  The  matron  of  the  new  home  was  a Mrs  Dunn  who  for  eight 
years  would  oversee  the  care  of  the  children  living  in  Quarrier’s 
facilities.  In  its  first  year  at  Renfrew  Lane  a steady  stream  of  ninety- 
three  children  obtained  accommodation.73  The  priority  was  first 
orphaned  children;  then  the  children  of  widows;  and  thirdly  the  children 
of  parents  who  were  unable  to  care  for  their  offspring.  Reports 
concerning  the  children  accepted  for  this  home  hinted  at  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  staff  in  teaching  these  children  a new  routine  tor 
their  lives. 

In  those  early  days  we  were  often  very  much  discouraged  by  our 
wayward  charge  Poor  boys!  They  were  entirely  unused  to  the 
discipline  of  obedience,  more  particularly  the  obedience  ot  love. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the  whole  number  only  two  left  the 
shelter  of  the  Home,  preferring  the  wild,  uncontrolled  life  ot  the 
streets.  One  of  these  poor  boys  is  now  in  prison  for  theft,  entered  as 
we  fear,  on  a settled  course  of  crime.74 

The  earnest  efforts  of  Quarrier’s  volunteers  were  rewarded  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  happy  to  begin  a new  chapter  in  their  lives.  The 
assurance  that  other  Evangelical  Christians  were  also  willing  to  send 
money  and  the  materials  required  to  assist  these  children  ensured  that 

this  further  development  of  the  work  was  successful. 

Once  the  Renfrew  Lane  premises  were  full  new  measures  had  to  be 
taken.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  site  of  this  first  home  and  obtain 
better  and  larger  sites  for  the  second  year  of  operations.  A spacious  old 
mansion,  Cessnock  House  in  Govan  Road,  Glasgow,  was  secured  toi 
housing  boys  and  93  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow  for  girls.  In  order  to 
consolidate  the  facilities  the  girls’  home  moved  to  new  premises  in 
Govan  Road  near  the  boys’  accommodation,  prior  to  the  settlement  in 
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Glasgow  in  the  larger  City  Orphan  Horne  in  James  Morrison  Street  in 
April  1876. 7:1  Although  the  initial  priority  in  the  early  1870s  was  to 
obtain  adequate  premises  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Quarrier  was  very 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  as  soon  as  £20,000  was  donated  to  the 
Orphan  Cottage  Homes  project  the  majority  of  his  operations  would 
move  to  a more  healthy  rural  location.  The  site  of  the  City  Orphan 
Home  was  not  obtained  without  difficulties,  as  the  1875  annual  report 
outlined.  Quarrier  had  not  expected  there  to  be  “any  gentleman  in 
Glasgow  who  would  bid  against  me”  for  this  property. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reporting  of  the  contested  bid  for  the 
property,  together  with  the  extra  costs  incurred,  was  done  to  increase 
sympathy  for  his  work  and  motivate  supporters  of  the  cause  to  cover  the 
additional  costs  incurred.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  people  within  the 
council  encouraged  additional  bidders  in  order  to  drive  up  the  price.  If 
this  suggestion  was  correct  then  it  worked,  because  an  additional  £700 
was  raised  for  the  funds  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust.  The  full  picture 
will  remain  unclear,  as  someone  ought  to  have  raised  a question  at  the 
auction  of  the  James  Morison  Street  site  concerning  the  substantial  bids 
tabled  by  an  insolvent  former  builder  “Mr  Dow”.  The  costs  for  these 
premises  were  borne  almost  entirely  by  two  ladies,  who  as  early  as  1 874 
had  offered  an  initial  payment  of  £3,000  towards  the  cost  of  building 
this  home,77  a donation  which  had  risen  in  1875  to  £6,000.  The  total 
costs  for  the  building  work  and  furnishing  of  the  premises  came  to 
£7,500.  This  entire  figure  was  contributed  by  the  two  ladies,  a 
remarkable  act  of  generosity.78 

Although  at  the  time  their  identities  were  unknown,  following  the 
death  of  the  older  lady  some  details  were  given  in  the  annual  report  for 
1883.  It  was  reported  that  Mrs  Robert  Smith  of  Woodside  Terrace, 
Glasgow,  had  been  a supporter  of  Quarrier  and  his  work  for  around 
twenty-five  years.  She  and  her  daughter  had  given  over  £12,000  to  the 
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City  Orphan  Home  alone  in  memory  of  the  late  Robert  Smith.7 1 Her 

daughter  who  had  shared  in  these  acts  of  generosity  was  later  revealed 

as  Mrs  Alexander  Alien80  of  Glasgow,  whose  husband  was  later  to  be 

• 8 1 

one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Orphan  Homes  in  Bridge  of  Weir. 

Now  there  was  good  quality  accommodation  provided  for  one 
hundred  young  men  of  working  age,  a temporary  shelter  for  up  to  forty 
young  women,  together  with  a home  for  sixty  homeless  children  was 
provided  at  this  prominent  location  in  Glasgow. s~  The  vision  ot  William 
Quarrier  was  clearly  taking  shape,  though  the  biggest  financial 
challenge  was  now  on  the  horizon.  However,  there  was  a clear 
expectation  amongst  the  people  associated  with  this  project  that  the 
financial  resources  needed  for  their  work  would  be  provided  in  due 
course  from  supporters. 

The  Commencement  of  Work  at  Bridge  of  Weir 

William  Quarrier  did  not  rest  on  his  proverbial  laurels.  As  early  as  1876 
the  promotional  campaign  to  erect  the  cottages  at  Bridge  ot  Weii  was 
noticeably  prominent  in  his  annual  report.  No  less  than  five  pages  were 
devoted  to  this  appeal,  including  an  artist’s  drawing  of  the  proposed 
venture.  The  author  of  this  article  wanted  to  assure  his  readers  that 
although  he  was  very  much  in  charge  ot  day-to-day  affairs,  there  were 
other  people  to  whom  he  was  accountable.  Quarrier  chose  to  list  the 
trustees  of  the  City  Home  and  indicated  that  they  were  also  willing  to 
serve  with  him  in  this  capacity  for  the  Bridge  of  Weir  properties.  They 
were  named  as: 


79  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1883,  24;  Ross,  Power  I Pledge,  40;  Sawyer, 

William  Quarrier,  30. 

80  Sawyer,  William  Quarrier,  28. 

81  Gammie,  William  Quarrier,  IsC  edn.,  99.  Further  details  are  given  in  the  In 
Memoriam  section  of  Quarrier,  Narrative  Fads.  1892,  93,  on  the  occasion  ot  the 

death  of  Mrs  Alex.  Allan. 
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Messrs  Alex.  Allan,  Glasgow;  Thomas  Corbett,  London;  Thomas 
Coats,  Paisley;  J.H.N.  Graham,  Glasgow;  Richard  H.  Hunter;  Peter 

o-3 

Mackinnon;  John  H.  Watts;  J.  Campbell  White.1 

Quarrier  wanted  to  reassure  donors  that  their  money  would  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  given. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  houses  for  the  work  built  on  the 
estate  will  be  under  the  control  of  these  gentlemen,  so  that  friends 
will  have  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  money  entrusted  for  the 
buildings  will  be  secure  for  the  future  of  the  work  ...  we  have  no 
earthly  object  to  gain  in  the  work  we  have  taken  to  hand  .... 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  aware  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  facilities  operated  by  Thomas  Barnardo  in  1876  and  1877,  due  in 
part  to  the  lack  of  trustees  being  in  place  for  his  boys’  and  girls’  Homes 
until  c.  1 877/  There  would  be  no  chance  of  a similar  apparent  conflict 
of  interest  in  Quarrier’s  operations.  His  experience  of  business  life 
enabled  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Barnardo 
in  London.  The  founder  of  the  Bridge  of  Weir  children’s  homes  was  a 
shrewd  man  who  paid  significant  attention  to  detail  in  his  networking 
skills.  It  was  also  probably  no  coincidence  that  the  list  of  trustees  came 
immediately  after  the  recording  of  specific  financial  needs  for  the  new 
cottages.  In  its  obituary  of  William  Quarrier,  the  Glasgow  Herald  noted 
that:  Mr  Quarrier  was  a master  of  detail  as  well  as  of  administration. 
He  had  the  quality  of  splendid  audacity  in  conception,  and  his  great 
faith  in  money  coining  in  as  it  was  needed  carried  him  through.”86 
Quarrier  was  a thorough  planner  with  a capacity  for  attention  to  details 
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that  ensured  confidence  in  him  by  his  subscribers  and  their  continued 
provision  of  resources  for  his  work  over  many  years. 

William  Quarrier  had  set  out  his  long-term  vision  as  early  as  the 
1872  annual  report  of  his  work.  He  had  always  believed  that  the  best 
way  to  care  for  children  was  in  family  units,  much  smaller  than  had 
been  possible  in  the  facilities  in  use  at  that  time.  He  stated: 

I would  like  to  see  an  Orphanage  established  near  Glasgow  on  the 
cottage  principle,  to  which  children  from  any  part  of  the  country 
could  be  sent.  By  the  cottage  principle  I mean  a number  of  cottages 
built  near  each  other,  say  ten,  each  capable  of  accommodating  20  to 
30  children,  with  a father  and  mother  at  the  head  of  each  household; 
playground  and  other  appliances  attached  to  each  cottage,  with  a 
schoolhouse  in  centre;  also  a central  workshop;  the  father  of  each 
family  to  be  able  to  teach  a different  trade,  such  as  tailor, 
shoemaker,  joiner,  printer,  baker,  farmer,  smith  etc;  and  the  mother 
to  do  the  cooking  for  each  household  with  assistance  it  necessary 
....  It  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the  family  and  home  feeling  amongst 
the  children,  and  we  believe  this  cannot  be  done  in  large  institutions 
where  hundreds  of  children  are  ruled  by  the  stringent  uniform 
necessity  where  large  numbers  are  gathered  together  toi  years. 


Patience  had  been  required  in  the  development  of  his  vision  as  money 
for  the  larger  project  did  not  emerge  until  after  his  earlier  initiatives  had 
been  seen  to  be  successful  in  Glasgow.  However,  in  April  1876  faith 
turned  to  sight  with  the  purchase  of  Nittingshill  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmacolm  for  the  sum  of  £3560,  a price  apparently  considered  to  be 
very  reasonable.  Once  again  in  his  reports  Quarrier  expressed  surpiise 
that  anyone  would  wish  to  bid  against  his  offer  for  specific  sites  or 
buildings.88  It  is  again  doubtful  that  this  successful  businessman 
seriously  expected  to  have  uncontested  bids  for  desirable  land  or 
properties,  more  likely  that  he  was  so  convinced  of  his  course  ol  action 
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that  no  alternative  idea  was  contemplated.  These  minor  incidents  in 
earlier  years  ensured  that  some  people  would  not  have  been  too 
surprised  at  some  of  his  legal  difficulties  in  later  years. 

The  opening  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland 
at  Bridge  of  Weir  took  place  on  1 7 September  1 878.  A distinguished  list 
of  guests  and  participants  included  Dr  Thomas  Bamardo  of  London,  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  largest  philanthropic  ventures  in  London. 
Although  best  known  for  the  boys  and  girls  homes  established  in  the 
1870s,  Bamardo  had  begun  his  work  by  teaching  in  a Ragged  School  in 
Stepney  a decade  earlier,  followed  by  the  opening  of  his  East  End 
Juvenile  Mission  in  1867.  In  that  facility,  there  were  prayer  meetings,  a 
penny  savings  bank  for  children  and  opportunities  for  industrial 
training.  For  women,  sewing  classes  and  women’s  meetings  for 
impoverished  widows  were  established.  It  is  possible  that  Quarrier’s 
similar  programme  in  his  Dovehill  centre  in  Glasgow,  set  up  three  years 
later  than  Bamardo’s  Mission,  was  based  in  some  respects  on  the 
activities  of  the  London  centre.90  The  Bridge  of  Weir  premises  had 
opened  free  from  debt.  The  central  building  had  been  paid  for  by  a 
combination  of  many  gifts  “from  the  widow’s  mite  to  the  merchant 
prince’s  thousands”,91  but  the  cottages  had  been  paid  for  by  individual 
donors  in  honour  of  relatives  who  had  died.  Each  of  the  cottages  was 
built  to  hold  thirty  children  and  the  central  building  two  families  of  that 
number  each,  a total  of  150  young  people  resident  at  the  Bridge  of  Weir 
site.  In  Glasgow  there  remained  accommodation  for  150  children  at  the 
City  Home,  together  with  places  for  a further  100  at  his  premises  in 
Cessnock  and  Newstead,  altogether  places  for  400  individuals.92 
Although  there  were  many  improvements  that  could  still  be  made 


Wymer,  Father  of  Nobody’s  Children , 39,  50-55.  See  also  N.  Christie, 
Bamardo,  Thomas  (1845-1905)”,  in  Dictionary  of  Evangelicals,  ed.  Larsen,  32-34; 
and  G.  Wagner,  Bamardo,  (London,  1979). 
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Quarrier’s  dream  of  care  provision  for  destitute  children  in  a rural 
location  was  now  a reality. 

The  Development  of  Specialist  Care  Facilities 

The  growth  of  the  facilities  at  Bridge  of  Weir  was  remarkable.  A decade 
after  the  community  had  begun  in  that  village,  the  annual  report 
declared  the  ownership  of  thirty  buildings,  associated  with  the  care  of 
Orphan  Children,93  a figure  that  had  risen  to  sixty-two  homes  and  other 
buildings  by  1905.94  There  was  even  a ship,  the  James  Arthur,  a full 
rigged  brig,  opened  on  site  in  March  1 887  to  train  boys  in  basic 
seamanship  skills,  though  only  a tew  ot  the  boys  had  careers  at  sea. 
As  late  as  1897  William  Quarrier  was  reported  as  declaring:  “We  are 
still  building  as  busily  as  in  the  beginning”.96  The  annual  report  for  that 
year  backed  up  his  statement.  The  “Killeam  Home  and  the  Glentarg 
Home”  were  two  new  cottages  for  children  nearing  completion;  the 
“extensive  building  operations  on  Mount  Zion  Chuich  in  the  village 
would  make  it  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Renfrewshire  when 
completed;  a new  road  through  part  of  the  estate  and  a new  sewage 
system  designed  to  be  “an  object  lesson  to  the  rest  ot  Scotland  in 
dealing  with  sewage”,  and  the  completion  of  the  Executive  Buildings, 
associated  with  the  six  proposed  Hospitals  for  this  site,  did  not  suggest  a 
facility  nearing  completion,  nor  a founder  ot  this  initiative  winding 
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down  prior  to  retirement. 

It  had  always  been  Quarrier’s  intention  to  provide  specialist  care 
facilities  for  children  who  were  sick  or  had  disabilities.  There  was  leal 
joy  at  the  provision  of  £2,000  from  Mrs  Gordon  Oswald  of  Glasgow, 


93  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts , 1 878,  facing  1 . 

94  Climie,  William  Quarrier,  67-71. 

95  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier , 315-327,  gives  details  of  “the  ship  and  its  crew 
members”. 

96  Ross,  Power  I Pledge , 78. 

97  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1897,  74-75. 

98  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1878,  28,  states  that  for  the  previous  fourteen 
years  he  had  this  object  in  mind. 
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who  was  herself  an  invalid,  in  March  1881,  to  build  “Bethesda”,  the 
Invalid  Girls’  Home,"  a facility  that  was  opened  in  September  1882. 
Quarrier  had  invited  the  Prime  Minister  William  Gladstone  to  be  the 
guest  of  honour  on  that  occasion,  but  the  letter  from  10  Downing  Street, 
London,  in  the  August  of  that  year,  expressed  regret  at  being  unable  to 
fulfil  that  engagement.10"  A second  home  for  invalid  boys,  “Elim”,  was 
opened  in  1890. 101  The  death  of  at  least  five  children  from  consumption 
(tuberculosis)  listed  in  the  1877  annual  report  was  accompanied  with 
the  following  statement:  “Were  means  placed  at  our  disposal  we  would 
erect  a small  hospital  for  such  children”.  " Although  it  was  1893  before 
Quarrier  launched  his  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Consumption  Sanitorium  in  Scotland,  he  had  spent  time  carefully 
researching  existing  facilities  in  England  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
in  Brompton,  London,  together  with  the  establishment  of  a group  of 
Scottish  doctors  who  would  serve  as  a Board  of  Advisers  for  the 
hospital.  Potential  donors  could  have  confidence  that  the  homework  had 
been  done  before  the  appeal  was  launched.103 

By  1894  the  money  for  the  first  property  for  female  sufferers  from 
this  disease  had  been  raised  and  in  1896  opened  free  of  debt  by  Lady 
Glen  Coats,  though  due  to  drainage  and  sewerage  problems  no  patients 
were  admitted  until  May  1898. 104  It  was  appropriate  that  a member  of 
the  Coats  family  had  this  honour  because  one  of  their  number  Joseph 
Coats,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  had  been 
amongst  the  first  people  to  encourage  the  erection  of  such  a facility 


99  /'-'v 

Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 899,  67. 

Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1881,  38;  1882,  37-39.  Quarrier  was  “an 

enthusiastic  supporter  of  Mr  Gladstone”  and  also  entertained  John  Bright  M.P.  at  his 

home.  Gammie,  William  Quarrier,  1st  edn.,  40.  See  also  McNay,  “Reflections  on  a 

Life”,  15-16,  for  helpful  comments  on  this  point. 

101  r 
Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Fads,  1 890,  47. 

102 

Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 877,  7. 

Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 893,  78-80.  See  also  Ibid.,  1 897,  76-77. 

Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1894,  103-104;  Ibid.,  1896,  52-53.  Magnusson 
The  Village,  85. 
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under  Quarrier’s  care.10'’  The  demand  for  places  in  the  Sanatoria  greatly 
exceeded  demand.  In  1902,  for  example,  patients  had  been  admitted 
from  in  excess  of  sixty-eight  geographical  locations  in  Scotland,  from 
Lockerbie  and  Annan  in  the  south  to  Inverness  and  Peterhead  in  the 
north  of  the  country,  though  the  largest  number,  ninety-one  came  from 
Glasgow.106  It  was  a remarkable  achievement  that  under  Quarrier’s 
leadership  this  serious  disease  was  now  beginning  to  receive  the  attention 
it  deserved  from  the  medical  profession  and  civil  authorities  in  Scotland. 

There  was  a final  project  that  was  not  completed  until  1906  three 
years  after  his  death  was  the  “Colony  of  Mercy  for  Epileptics”.  The 
thoroughness  of  Quarrier’s  research  into  the  provision  of  care  for 
sufferers  from  epilepsy,  like  that  earlier  for  tuberculosis  was  nothing 
short  of  remarkable.107  He  was  aware  of  the  pioneering  work  in  this 
field  of  Pastor  Von  Bodelschwingh  at  Bielefeld,  Germany,  and  some 
initiatives  in  America.  Personal  visits  were  made  to  the  Chalfont  St 
Peters  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  Maghull 
Home  for  Epileptics  near  Liverpool.  Before  his  appeal  for  £20,000  to 
establish  a suitable  facility  in  Scotland,  he  knew  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  its  cost.  Within  a year  £7,500  had  been  raised  for  this  venture.10 
The  vision,  careful  research  and  successful  promotion  of  each  new 
initiative,  gave  his  supporters  absolute  confidence  that  his  judgement 
could  be  trusted  and  their  financial  contributions  well  used  in  the 
creation  of  a unique  set  of  facilities  at  Bridge  of  Weii. 


105  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1899,  77.  Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Coats  A Book  of 
Remembrance  compiled  by  Their  Daughters  (Glasgow,  1929),  gives  more  details  on 

the  life  and  work  of  Joseph  Coats. 

106  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1902,  70-72. 

107  There  is  a suggestion  that  Quarrier’s  son  Francis  suffered  “brainstorms’ 
(epilepsy)  which  may  explain  his  concern  for  addressing  this  issue.  An  elderly 
resident  who  had  lived  in  Quarrier’s  Village  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  mentioned  this  point  to  William  Dunbar,  Quarrier’s  Honorary  Archivist. 
Information  provided  by  McNay,  “Reflections  on  a Lile  , 12,  n.l. 

108  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1901,  78;  Ibid.,  1902,  2.  See  also  Magnusson.  The 

Village,  87-88. 
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Emigration  and  the  work  in  Canada 

The  decision  to  send  orphan  children  to  new  lives  in  Canada  by 
Quarrier  was  taken  after  meeting  Annie  Macpherson  in  Glasgow  in 
1871. 109  Miss  Macpherson  took  responsibility  for  the  Canadian  part  of 
the  resettlement  of  children,  not  only  for  Quarrier,  but  also  for  those 
young  people  sent  by  James  Fegan  and  Thomas  Bamardo  from  their 
homes  in  London.  All  three  establishments  would  later  set  up  their  own 
receiving  houses  in  Canada,  but  in  the  initial  years  were  dependent  on 
Macpherson’s  facilities.110  The  emigration  of  orphan  children  from  the 
United  Kingdom  had  begun  in  a small  way  as  early  as  1 830 1 1 1 however, 
the  vast  majority  of  emigrant  children  from  Scotland  to  Canada  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  were  relocating  with  their 
parents.  There  were,  though  still  a large  number  of  children  sent  out  by 
these  specialist  agencies.  Quarrier’s  organisation  alone  had  sent  6987 
children  to  Canada  by  1 930. 1 1 “ The  first  children  he  sent  went  out  in 
July  1872  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Stobo,  a close  friend  of 
Quarrier,  and  Miss  Bryson.  They  took  sixty-four  children,  thirty  five 
from  “our  own  Home,  ten  from  Maryhill,  and  nineteen  from 
Edinburgh”.  In  Canada  the  children  were  taken  to  Annie  Macpherson’s 
Receiving  Homes  at  Knowleton  in  Quebec,  together  with  Galt  and 
Belleville  in  Ontario.113 

Quarrier  himself  went  to  Canada  with  a group  of  children  in  1878,  a 
decision  he  found  very  difficult  to  make  as  he  had  not  left  Scotland  for 
more  than  a week  at  a time,  let  alone  several  months,  since  launching 
his  work  with  orphan  children.  As  a leader  prone  to  the  micro- 


Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1872,  6.  Details  on  his  emigration  work  are  given 
in  M.  Harper,  Emigration  from  North-East  Scotland,  Vo  1.2,  Beyond  the  Broad 
Atlantic  ( Aberdeen,  1988),  189-206. 

' ' ° Wagner,  Children  of  the  Empire,  1 04- 1 05 . 

S C-  Johnson,  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  North  America  1763- 
1912  (London,  1966),  274-275. 

Gammie,  William  Quarrier,  1 st  edn.,  90;  J.M.  Brock,  The  Mobile  Scot  A Study 
of  Emigration  and  Migration  1861-1911  (Edinburgh,  1999),  158-159. 

'3  Quarri  er,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 8 72 , 1 0- 1 6 . 
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management  of  his  operations  it  was  a real  test  of  his  confidence  in  his 
employees  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  his  absence.  The  visit  to 
Canada  coincided  with  the  appointment  of  Miss  Ellen  Bilborough  as 
sole  superintendent  of  the  Marchmont  Home,  Belleville.  For  the 
previous  eight  years  it  had  been  a responsibility  shared  with  Annie 
Macpherson.  Bilborough  had  also  spent  time  in  Scotland  with  the 
Quarriers  and  had  developed  a good  relationship  with  them.114  As  a 
result  of  the  growth  of  this  work  Quarrier  set  up  his  own  receiving 
centre  at  “Fairknowe”,  Brockville,  Ontario  in  1887.  His  daughter  Agnes 
and  her  husband  James  Burges  played  a prominent  role  in  taking  care  of 
the  children  in  Canada,  especially  after  William  Quarrier’s  death  in 
1903,  prior  to  the  cessation  of  this  initiative  at  the  time  of  the  economic 
depression  in  1 933. 1 1 ^ 

There  were,  though  problems  with  the  aftercare  of  some  children 
placed  in  Canada,  by  other  agencies,  especially  the  sad  case  of  Barnardo 
boy  George  Green,  which  resulted  in  the  Ontario  government  passing 
an  Act  in  1896  requiring  agencies  bringing  children  to  Canada  to  take 
greater  care  over  their  placements.  It  was  an  entirely  reasonable 
requirement,  but  Quarrier  took  great  offence  calling  the  Act  anti- 
British  and  alien  in  its  character,  and  we  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
right  to  put  ourselves  under  its  control”.  He  sent  no  further  children 
after  1897.  There  had  been  no  complaints  about  this  organisation’s 
activities  in  Canada,  but  there  was  no  way  in  which  one  body  could  be 
made  exempt  from  the  rules  that  applied  to  all  other  agencies.  In 
1904  the  work  restarted,  following  a visit  to  Canada  by  his  son-in-law 
and  successor  in  the  work,  D.J.  Findlay,  who  had  recognised  that  the 
new  law  with  respect  to  the  children  had  been  to  then  advantage  . 


114  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1878,  5,  7-19. 

1 15  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 888,  45-47.  Harper,  Beyond  the  Broad  Atlantic, 

192. 

1 16  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 898,  24,  45-6;  Ibid.,  1 897,  48-49,  73. 

"7  D J.  Findlay,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1904,  62-65.  See  also  A.  Gamm.e,  Pastor 
D.J.  Findlay  (London,  1949),  for  further  details  about  his  life  and  work. 
Magnusson,  The  Village,  59-66  gives  more  information  on  this  aspect  of  Quarrier  s 
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Quarrier  had  taken  as  much  care  as  anyone  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  children  in  Canada,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  he  could  not  grasp  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  the  necessity  of  the  legal  framework  put  in 
place  to  take  better  care  of  the  children. 

Promotion  and  Marketing  of  his  Work 

One  of  William  Quarrier’s  greatest  gifts  was  that  of  promotion  of  his 
work.  He  never  ceased  to  inform  supporters  of  his  work  that  he  would 
never  pressure  them  for  financial  donations  or  resort  to  the  standard 
fundraising  methods  of  the  day,  under  the  guise  of  informing  new 
readers  of  his  annual  reports  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  Orphan 
Homes  were  operated.  For  example,  in  the  1888  Narrative  of  Facts  he 
wrote: 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 

have  not  seen  our  former  Narratives,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state 

once  more  the  principles  under  which  the  Homes  are  carried  on.  We 

never  call  on  anyone  for  money,  nor  do  we  send  out  collectors  or 

resort  to  bazaars  or  entertainments  for  the  purposes  of  raising  it. 

The  work  is  the  Lord’s  and  we  commit  everything  to  Him  in  prayer, 

believing  that  He  will  supply  through  His  children  what  we 
• 1 1 8 
require. 

The  testimony  of  William  Quarrier  was  indeed  remarkable  in  that  he 
was  enabled  to  fund  all  the  ventures  he  had  planned.  In  an  article 
written  with  his  co-operation  tor  The  Sunday  Magazine  in  February 
1897  Quarrier  was  quoted  in  these  words:  “I  have  always  asked  God  for 
a definite  gift  foi  a definite  purpose  and  God  has  always  given  it  to 
me  . There  are  historians  who  have  surmised  whether  at  times 


work.  Johnson,  Emigration , 279-290,  gives  an  account  of  the  legal  changes  and 
their  implications  for  juvenile  emigration. 

Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1888,  1-2.  See  also  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts, 
1889,  2;  and  Ibid.,  1991, 2,  as  examples  of  the  repetition  of  this  information. 

Quoted  in  Ross,  Power  1 Pledge,  78. 
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Quarrier  engaged  in  “moral  blackmail”,120  though  in  fairness  to 
Quarrier,  unbounded  zeal  in  the  service  of  an  essential  work  and  an 
exclusive  focus  on  the  needs  of  orphaned  children  enable  any 
weaknesses  in  this  area  to  be  excused. 

It  is  appropriate  to  consider  some  aspects  of  his  strategy  for  keeping 
the  needs  of  his  children  in  the  minds  of  his  supporters.  The  use  of  the 
press  was  critical.  Letters  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  and  North  British 
Daily  Mail  were  crucial.  The  relationship  with  the  Herald  was  strained 
at  times  due  to  their  lukewarm  support  for  his  cause.  By  contrast,  the 
Daily  Mail  was  fully  behind  his  work.  A leading  article  in  the  18 
September  1878  edition  explained  in  some  detail  why  this  newspaper 
was  backing  the  Glasgow  businessman  and  philanthropist.  It  noted  his 
“thorough  business  principles,  each  department  having  to  stand  upon  its 
own  legs;  for  instance,  subscriptions  given  to  the  building  fund  are 
never  devoted  to  maintenance”.  They  declared  that:  “We  know  ot  no 
charitable  fund  which  gives  subscribers  a better  guarantee  that  their 
money  will  be  spent  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  given”.  After 
commenting  on  the  largely  unsuccessful  work  of  the  police  and  the 
School  Board  officer  in  Glasgow,  it  was  “a  matter  ot  much 
astonishment”  that  Quarrier  and  his  staff  could  take  care  successfully  of 
over  1000  children  (by  1878).  On  a broader  note  this  newspaper  made 
the  following  suggestion: 

The  way  in  which  the  subscriptions  have  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  his  scheme  proves  that  the  public  fully  recognise 
the  need  for  such  work,  and  would  not  object  to  be  taxed  loi  it 
should  the  State  step  in  and  undertake  all  that  remains  to  be  done; 
for  the  subscriptions  have  come  from  no  class  in  special,  but  have 
been  sent  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  cause 
of  “the  children”  finds  a warm  response  in  the  heart  ot  the 
community.  Amid  much  to  cause  misgivings  it  is  a wholesome, 
healthy  sign.  But  until  the  State  undertakes  this,  its  proper  work,  Mr 
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Quarrier’s  should  be  thankfully  accepted  as  an  admirable  substitute, 

121 

which  is  deserving  of  every  support.  " 

As  a result  of  its  enthusiastic  support  throughout  his  life  this  national 
newspaper  was  used  by  Quarrier  to  keep  supporters  up  to  date  with  his 
progress  on  a regular  basis.  In  each  of  his  annual  reports,  in  the  list  of 
acknowledgements  there  was  this  reference  to  the  newspapers:  “to  the 
Press  which  has  given  notices  of  the  work;  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the 

North  British  Daily  Mail,  who  from  the  first  have  given  a place  in  their 

1 22 

columns  for  our  fortnightly  letter  acknowledging  donations,  etc”. 
From  the  early  days  of  his  work  Quarrier  had  cultivated  his  relationship 
with  Dr  [later  Sir]  Charles  Cameron,  one  of  the  M.P.s  for  Glasgow  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail.  At  the  opening  of  the 
City  Orphan  Home  in  Glasgow  it  was  Dr  Cameron  in  the  chair.  Early 
biographer  and  contemporary,  John  Urquhart,  described  Cameron  as  “a 
warm  and  constant  friend  of  the  work  from  its  commencement”.123  The 
press  gave  the  oxygen  of  publicity  to  the  work,  but  this  alone  cannot 
account  for  his  remarkable  success  in  attracting  donations. 

The  strategy  for  fundraising  was  set  out  in  the  1877  Narrative  of 
Facts.  In  addition  to  the  guarantees  given  to  prospective  donors  by  the 
tact  that  all  the  work  is  overseen  by  trustees. 

There  is  no  committee  and  no  collector.  All  donations  are 
acknowledged  every  second  Monday  in  the  North  British  Daily 
Mail.  A balance  sheet,  properly  audited,  is  given  in  the  annual 
report.  Everything  is  done  openly  and  above  board,  that  the  public 
may  know  what  is  done  with  the  money  entrusted  to  our  care.  The 
majority  of  our  city  ministers  and  magistrates  are  interested  in  the 
work;  and  our  senior  member  for  Glasgow,  Dr  Cameron,  has  from 
the  first  taken  an  active  part  in  helping  it  on  Some  friends 


North  British  Daily  Mail,  18  September  1878,  quoted  in  Quarrier,  Narrative  of 
Facts,  1878,  26-28. 
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123  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier,  182. 
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recommend  having  a bazaar,  others  to  have  musical  entertainments, 
to  raise  the  money  needed,  but  these  methods  we  cannot 
undertake. 

All  donors  were  acknowledged,  but  some  contributors’  offerings  were 
highlighted  in  a manner  which  was  bound  to  encourage  generous  gifts 
from  other  people.  The  case  of  washerwoman  Jane  Stewart  and  her  gifts 
to  Quarrier’s  work  was  highlighted  in  the  Daily  Mail  in  April  1891 
under  the  heading  “Fortune  in  a Wash  Tub”.  Stewart,  who  lived  at  213 
Main  Street,  Gorbals,  in  Glasgow,  earned  her  money  exclusively 
through  her  modest  wages  as  a domestic  servant.  However,  her  frugal 
lifestyle  combined  with  wise  investments  ensured  that  her  limited  funds 
grew  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  ot  a person  in  her 
situation.  A week  before  her  death  she  gave  Quarrier  a cheque  for  £624. 
What  is  more  in  her  will  her  assets  were  bequeathed  to  the  Orphan 
Children’s  Home.  In  total  she  gave  £1,651  15s  for  the  rescue  of 
destitute  children.  The  newspaper  certainly  saw  a clear  lesson  in  her 
actions.  “Let  us  hope  that  some  more  wealthy  citizen  may  feel  inspired 
to  place  in  Mr  Quarrier’s  hands  the  means  of  erecting  a “Jane  Stewart” 
Home  as  a fitting  memorial  of  this  noble  act”.1-'  A comparable  example 
was  highlighted  in  the  same  newspaper  in  January  1894  under  the 
heading  “A  Gift  of  £500  -‘Saved  By  Pennies’”.  Apparently  an  elderly 
lady  who  lived  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Glasgow  had  stated  to 
William  Quarrier  that  she  wished  to  give  a gift  of  £500  for  his  work.  He 
was  taken  aback  by  the  offer,  but  asked  her  to  take  a couple  ot  days  to 
retlect  on  whether  she  could  afford  to  donate  such  a sum  of  money. 
Two  days  later  he  went  to  visit  her  at  home  and  heard  the  woman 

confirm  her  intended  sum  of  money  that  had  been  gradually  “saved  by 

• „ 126 

pennies  . 


124  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 877,  30. 

125  North  British  Daily  Mail,  April  1891,  quoted  in  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts, 

1891,38.  , 

126  North  British  Daily  Mail,  January  1 894.  quoted  in  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts, 

1894, 15-16. 
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There  is  a clear  strategy  used  by  the  director  of  the  Orphan  Homes 
to  select  key  examples  of  extraordinary  benevolence  by  donors  to 
inspire  other  people  to  increase  their  contributions.  These  stories  were 
fed  to  the  Daily  Mail,  whose  published  articles  were  then  repeated  in 
Quarrier’s  annual  reports,  reinforcing  the  significance  of  these  examples 
of  generosity.  Great  skill  was  used  on  occasions  at  highlighting  the 
generosity  of  both  rich  and  poor  subscribers,  but  in  each  case  the 
intention  was  clearly  to  cause  people  in  similar  social  circumstances  to 
consider  how  they  might  follow  such  an  example. 

Although  he  did  not  send  mail  shots  to  prospective  donors  to  solicit 
contributions,  Quarrier  came  remarkably  close  to  this  approach  to 
fundraising.  In  1888,  for  example,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  under- 
representation of  donors  from  certain  urban  communities  in  Scotland. 
Various  homes  in  The  Village  were  paid  for  by  donations  from  people 
in  particular  communities  in  Scotland.  However,  Quarrier  declared: 
“Perth,  and  also  Dundee,  Forfar,  Dunfermline,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  and 
many  other  towns  in  Scotland,  are  not  yet  represented  in  the  national 
group  of  Homes  , and  we  are  very  desirous  that  they  should  be”.127  In 
case  the  message  was  unclear  it  was  later  repeated  in  the  same  annual 
report.  “We  are  hoping  that  some  of  the  Lord’s  stewards  in  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Stirling,  and  other  places  not  yet 
represented  in  the  national  group  of  Homes  may  be  led  to  give  a house 
in  the  coming  year”.'~lS  Sometimes  specific  groups  of  workers  were 
targeted  collectively  for  a possible  donation.  In  1896  the  following 
appeal  was  made: 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  employees  of  the  Glasgow  & 
South-Western  Railway  would  give  us  5s  each;  and  the  directors 
and  shareholders  make  up  the  balance,  a hospital  might  be  erected. 
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Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 888,  4 1 . 
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Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 888,  63. 
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to  be  called  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  Hospital...  1 

129 

should  like  to  see  it  done.  ~ 

It  was  not  only  workers  who  were  the  object  of  Quarrier’s  enquiries;  the 
Sabbath  School  children  were  the  focus  of  his  attention  in  1891.  “For 
many  years  past  we  have  cherished  the  wish  that  the  Sabbath  School 
children  of  Scotland  would  be  able  through  their  gifts  to  build  a house 
in  the  national  group  of  homes  at  Bridge  of  Weir”.  However,  the 
proposal  for  this  particular  house  had  originally  come  from  the  Glasgow 
Sabbath  School  Union  as  early  as  1877,  but  their  collections  though 
generous  were  insufficient  to  cover  the  costs.  The  decision  by  Quarrier 
to  invite  other  Sabbath  School  children  to  assist  their  colleagues  in 
Glasgow  proved  the  turning  point  as  the  money  soon  came  in  and  the 
Sabbath  School  Home  was  open  in  1893. 130  Although  William  Quarrier 
did  not  send  letters  of  appeal  directly  to  various  people,  by  naming  them 
as  ideal  donors  in  printed  documents  it  could  be  said  that  undue  moral 

pressure  was  being  exerted  upon  them. 

Invitations  to  his  open  days  were  specifically  sent  to  key  business 
leaders  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  and  to  civic  leaders,  such  as  the 
provosts  and  magistrates  of  major  urban  centres.  In  1890  there  were  a 
number  of  references  to  provosts  in  the  annual  report.  Apologies  were 
noted  of  those  unable  to  be  present,  but  public  comment  was  made  by 
Quarrier  in  the  meeting  about  the  responses  to  his  invitations. 

He  was  also  glad  that  the  Provost  of  the  ancient  town  of  Stirling 
had  come  to  countenance  their  national  work;  but  he  regretted  that  the 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  had  not  turned  up,  and  that  the  Glasgow 
magistrates  were  not  represented.  Of  all  the  cities  who  should  have  been 
represented  it  was  Glasgow.  But  he  understood  that  the  Provosts  of 

Kilmarnock,  Ayr  and  Dundee  were  present. 

In  addition,  care  was  taken  to  invite  influential  people  to  speak  at 
his  thanksgiving  days.  In  1896,  for  example.  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 


l2y  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1896,  88. 

130  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1891, 60-6 1 ; Ibid.,  1 893,  77. 

131  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1890,46. 
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proprietor  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail , was  again  in  the  chair;  Sir 
Samuel  Smith,  former  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  was  a keynote  speaker;  Sir 
Thomas  Glen  Coats  and  Lady  Glen  Coats132  were  present  as  Lady  Glen 
Coats  opened  the  new  Consumptive  Hospital  for  Scotland;  various 
church  ministers  were  invited  to  dedicate  by  prayer  new  buildings  that 
had  been  opened  that  year  at  Bridge  of  Weir.133  Quarrier  was  happy  to 
give  God  all  the  credit  for  the  funds  that  came  in  abundance  for  his 
work.  However,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  deny  that  every  reasonable 
means  was  employed  in  the  marketing  and  promotion  of  the  work 
consistent  with  his  religious  principles.134 

Legal  Battles 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Quarrier  faced  a succession  of  court 
challenges  to  aspects  of  his  work  and  the  nature  of  his  operations  at 
Bridge  of  Weir.  One  of  the  earliest  challenges  came  from  the  Rev.  Dr 
Alexander  Munro,  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  Glasgow,  in  1882.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  attack  on  Quarrier  and  his  work  was  part  of  a 
sectarian  agenda  by  a small  number  of  individuals  who  sought  to  attack 
“all  Protestant  work”.135  However,  due  to  previously  strained  relations 
between  Quarrier  and  the  Glasgow  Herald , this  prominent  newspaper 
used  the  incident  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  manner  in  which  the 
philanthropist  managed  his  institution. 

The  specific  case  concerned  William  Bradshaw,  admitted  to  the 
Orphan  Homes  by  his  maternal  grandmother  Mrs  Kerr,  a Roman 


1 32 

The  Coats  family  from  Paisley,  were  prominent  supporters  of  Quarrier’s  work. 
The  1883  annual  report  honoured  the  support  given  by  the  late  Thomas  Coats 
(1809-1883),  who  had  served  as  a trustee  with  Quarrier  and  was  a major  contributor 
to  the  work.  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1883,  24.  More  details  on  the  Coats 
family  are  given  in  The  Thomas  Coats  Memorial  Church,  Paisley  Jubilee  Book 
1944  (Paisley,  1945). 

133  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 896,  52-55. 

McNay,  Reflections  on  a Life”,  20-22,  makes  a similar  point  concerning  his 
promotional  skills. 

1 35  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1883,4. 
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Catholic.  Pressure  from  her  daughter  and  their  church  regarding  the 
spiritual  provision  for  the  child  led  her,  reluctantly,  to  apply  for  custody 
of  the  boy,  despite  her  acknowledged  appreciation  expressed  to  Quarrier 
regarding  the  care  provided  for  William.  The  two  Sheriffs  who  heard 
the  case  and  the  subsequent  appeal  quickly  dismissed  the  action  and 
awarded  all  costs  to  Quarrier.  The  charge  of  proselytism  against 
Quarrier  was  easy  to  make,  but  evidence  for  the  claim  was  lacking. 
Ironically,  it  was  Quarrier’s  policy  when  Roman  Catholics  brought 
children  to  him  to  refer  “the  applicant  to  the  priests;  and  it  has  only  been 
when  these  were  unable  to  provide  support  and  training  for  the  children 

1 36 

that  he  has  received  then  into  the  Homes”. 

There  was,  though,  a significant  setback  in  1895,  in  the  Reilly  case 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  where  a judge  upheld  an  objection  by  an  uncle, 
who  had  no  prior  involvement  in  the  care  of  the  children,  against  the 
placement  of  three  siblings  in  the  Orphan  Homes  by  the  grandparent 
who  was  caring  for  them,  following  the  death  ot  the  children  s parents. 
The  destitute  uncle  had  no  means  to  support  the  children,  but  sought  the 
right  to  determine  in  which  home  the  children  would  be  placed.  The 
editorial  in  the  North  British  Daily  Mail , the  following  day,  expressed 
understandable  outrage  at  this  peculiar  judgement.' 

Another  failed  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  concerned  the  policy 
of  Renfrew  County  Council  with  respect  to  rate  demands  on  the  Orphan 
Homes.  The  Council  for  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  work  at  Bridge  ot 
Weir,  until  1894,  had  given  an  exemption  to  Quarrier  due  to  the 
provisions  of  the  1869  Ragged  School  Act.  In  any  case  the  authorities 
had  not  provided  any  services,  whether  for  education,  on  behali  ol  a 
thousand  children,  water  or  sewerage,  or  funds  to  assist  with  the 
hospital  in  Bridge  of  Weir.  After  loosing  the  case  Quarrier  agreed  to 


136  Urquhart,  William  Quarrier , 284.  For  details  of  the  case  see  pages  259-284  of 
this  biography.  A similar  case  occurred  in  1893  concerning  two  children  from 
Dundee.  Quarrier  was  again  vindicated,  this  time  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Quarrier, 
Narrative  of  Facts , 1 894.  I . 

137  “Judge-Made  Law  in  Scotland”,  North  British  Daily  Mail,  quoted  in  full  in 
Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1896,  37-38. 
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pay  the  rates  under  protest,  yet  the  Council  still  refused  to  provide  the 
services  to  which  the  Orphan  Homes  were  entitled.  After  a nine  year 
legal  battle  the  local  School  Board  finally  agreed  to  assist  with  the 
provision  of  funds  for  the  Orphan  Homes’  school  in  1903.  ' It  is  clear 
that  some  members  of  the  local  Council  saw  the  Orphan  Homes  as  a 
source  of  valuable  income  by  the  mid- 1890s.  Although  Quarrier  did 
find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  changing  social  environment  in  which  his 
homes  were  operating  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  most 
unfair  that  so  much  of  his  time  in  his  final  years  was  taken  up  with 
litigation  with  local  authorities.  However,  it  would  be  of  some  comfort 
to  him  that  all  these  lawsuits  were  finally  settled  a few  months  before 
his  death  in  October  1903. 

The  Significance  of  William  Quarrier 

In  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  viewed  with  the  highest 
regard.  Prominent  Glasgow  Evangelical  Union  minister  Dr  Fergus 
Ferguson  described  him  as  “the  Muller  of  Scotland139...  Mr  Quarrier’s 
Orphan  Homes  were  as  great  a monument  to  his  faith  as  the  splendid 
Bristol  Homes  were  a monument  to  the  faith  of  the  renowned  Mr 
Muller”.  The  Rev.  John  Smith,  a guest  speaker  at  the  Biennial  Meetings 
at  Bridge  of  Weir  in  September  1892,  had  three  names  he  wish  to 
commend  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  gathering:  “Mr  Muller  of  Bristol, 
Miss  Macpherson  in  Fondon  and  Mr  Quarrier  here”.140  By  contrast  one 
of  Quarrier’s  most  trenchant  critics  was  the  Glasgow  periodical  The 
Bailie.  It  published  a number  of  articles  entitled  “Men  You  Know”  - a 
series  of  “public  skewerings  of  prominent  figures  of  the  day”.141  This 
news  sheet  could  not  be  described  as  dull  in  its  communications.  It 
began  with  a commendation  of  Quarrier: 


Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1899,  1-2;  Ibid.,  1903,  67-68;  Urquhart,  William 
Quarrier,  296-3 1 4. 

139  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts,  1 884,  6. 

' 4"  Quarrier,  Narrative  of  Facts , 1 892,  49 
141  McNay,  “Reflections  on  a Life”,  1 3. 
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Our  friend  William  Quarrier  ...  is  one  of  the  purest-minded  and 
most  earnest  men  living.  His  whole  life  is  devoted  to  a noble  end, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  single  individual  has 
really  effected  more  good  in  this  city  of  ours  during  the  last  ten 
years  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  his  individual  efforts. 

This  was  the  good  news,  then  came  the  bad  news! 

Personally,  however,  Mr  Quarrier  is  susceptible  of  a large  degree  of 
improvement.  He  is  imperious  beyond  everything.  No  rival  is 
allowed  to  approach  within  bowing  distance  even  of  his  throne.  He 
simply  will  not  tolerate  criticism  ...  he  counts  it  gain  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  needy  and  the  suffering;  but  the 
narrowness  of  his  view,  the  intensity  of  his  egoism,  gives  serious 
cause  for  annoyance  to  the  more  earnest  among  us  and  supply  those 
of  an  irreverent  temper  with  material  for  amusement,  and 
occasionally  for  even  scoffing  and  laughter.14" 

There  was  no  doubt  that  there  were  considerable  grounds  for  the 
criticisms  made  about  his  autocratic  style.  Hints  ot  similar  criticisms  in 
circles  more  sympathetic  to  Quarrier  are  alluded  to  by  Alexandei 
Gammie  his  biographer,  who  in  his  defence  stated  that:  “He  was,  m 
every  sense,  a bigger  man  with  a wider  outlook  and  a more 
comprehensive  sweep  of  sympathies  and  interests  than  is  lepiesented  in 
the  picture  of  him  which  largely  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public”.  On 
this  occasion  the  last  word  may  be  given  to  the  conclusions  of  the  most 
sympathetic  newspaper  to  his  cause,  the  North  British  Daily  Mail.  In  a 
long  article  in  September  1878  it  acknowledged  that  Quarrier  had  his 
critics,  but  concluded: 

The  fact  remains  that  to  Mr  Quarrier  belongs  the  credit  ot  having, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  made  the  only  practical  attempt  to 
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The  Bailie , 22  September  1880.  quoted  in  full  in  Magnusson,  The  Village , 47. 
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grapple  with  and  successfully  solve  the  great  social  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  gutter  children.143 

No-one  in  Scotland  could  disagree  with  this  conclusion  with  respect  to 
that  country. 


Broughty  Ferry 


North  British  Daily  Mail,  18  September,  1878,  quoted  in  full  in  Quarrier, 
Narrative  of  Facts,  1 878,  26-27. 
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